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Providence nor of angry protest to a malignant goddess " red in tooth and 
claw", but of "philosophic acquiescence combined with sustained interest 
in and growing knowledge of that ordered reality which is ultra-human ". 
It would be hard to find a better statement of reasoned common-sense : 
but! many will feel that human nature is more complex and the world, 
even if not governed by a " mysterious Providence ", more mysterious and 
surprising than is dreamt of in this philosophy. 

H. N, Gardiner. 
Smith College. 

Seneca. By Francis Holland. London, Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1920. — pp. vii, 205. 

Mr. Holland's book is primarily a biography. The author gives us with 
a good deal of detail and in a very pleasant literary style the facts of 
Seneca's life, an account of his ancestry, education, political offices and in- 
fluence, his exile, the conspiracy of Piso, his relations to Claudius, Agrip- 
pina, and Nero, and discusses interestingly his writings. A valuable and 
instructive part of the volume is the admirable translations of striking 
passages from the Letters to Seneca's friend, Lucilius the Epicurean, and 
from the De vita beata. Many of these throw light upon Seneca's prag- 
matic ethical values and applied Stoicism. The volume concludes with a 
chapter on " The Philosophy of Seneca " and an essay on Maecenas, the 
latter published originally in the Dublin Review, and not very intimately 
concerned with the chief theme of the work. 

Holland aptly characterizes Seneca's view of philosophy in the follow- 
ing sentences. The value of philosophy " lies not in words, but in realities. 
Nor do we pursue it in order to spend our days agreeably or to banish 
weariness from our leisure; it cultivates and forms the mind, orders life, 
guides our actions by showing us what to do and what not to do, sits at 
the helm and directs our course through the changes and chances of the 
world. What is the one true possession of man? Himself, answers Sen- 
eca. What is Liberty?— to be the slave of no want, of no chance, to meet 
Fortune on equal terms ; but if a man desire or fear external things he is 
so far the slave of him who has them to give or to withhold." He has 
small patience with abstract philosophy, with academic subtleties, and in 
this respect' he is like the other Stoics of the Empire. Wisdom is the con- 
stancy of enlightened will. It is man's divine prerogative to retire into 
the impregnable spiritual world of freedom and serenity, unmoved by 
sickness, poverty, obloquy, or the checks and entanglements of the body 
or physical things. To be master of these, is to be a Man. The dualism 
of spirit and matter is nowhere among the Roman Stoics more strongly 
accented than in the writings of Seneca. He was not an original or sys- 
tematic philosopher, but he was a wise statesman, directing the govern- 
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ment during the first quinquennium of Nero's reign with a success rarely 
if ever equalled in the imperial period, a cosmopolitan of the widest sym- 
pathies, a fastidious if somewhat rhetorical stylist, a popularizer of valu- 
able philosophical concepts, and a preacher of lofty spirituality. 

In regard to the Tragedies, Holland is of the opinion that all of these 
nine works were written possibly by a member of Seneca's family, per- 
haps by Marcus, the philosopher's son, but not by Lucius. The Octavia is 
excluded because of the description of the death of Nero. The other eight 
can hardly be attributed to Seneca, because Quintilian makes no mention 
of him in his discussion of Roman tragedy, although he mentions the 
other writings of Seneca and subjects them to severe criticism. 

Wm. A. Hammond. 
Cornell University. 

The Principles of Aesthetics. By DeWitt H. Parker. Boston, Burdett 

and Company, 1920.— -pp. v, 374. 

This excellent volume, which embodies the substance of lectures de- 
livered at the University of Michigan, offers within small compass a sur- 
vey of the entire field of aesthetics, treating first of the general philosoph- 
ical aspects of the subject, then of the several fine arts, and finally of the 
relation of these to morality and to religion, making throughout occasional 
reference to the history both of the arts and of aesthetic theory. Two 
preliminary chapters defining art and discussing the sources of its intrin- 
sic value as that which enlarges and preserves experience or life in forms 
delightful to contemplate are followed by two which present a psycholog- 
ical analysis of the elements and structure of the aesthetic experience. 
Unity, dominance, and equilibrium, are the three principles of aesthetic 
structure. Some interesting remarks are made upon the theory of the 
comic, and a chapter upon the standard of taste sides in the main with the 
classical view, that there is a real standard, though one which, growing 
through comparison in the course of experience, allows for such varia- 
tions of taste, historical or personal, as are not traceable to non-aesthetic 
sources of judgment, e.g., racial prejudices or imitation. The sceptical 
views of the impressionists are thus in the main erroneous, and there are 
"certain: qualities generally recognised as necessary to the perfect fulfil- 
ment of the artistic purpose of a work ". The full and interesting treat- 
ment of the six fine arts (adding prose literature to the customary five) 
we can only mention. Under the heading of art and morality are dis- 
cussed the views of three possible critics of art, the puritan, the Philistine, 
and the proletarian, and the work concludes with a brief review of its re- 
lation to religion. A short bibliography is appended. 

R. B, Cooke. 
Cornell University. 



